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APPEAL 

FOR  COPIES  OF  HOBART  PUBLICATIONS 

The  College  Library  will  gratefully  receive  any  of  the 
older  issues  of  Hobart  publications.  The  need  of  the  fol- 
lowing is  especially  urgent : 

Catalogue  : — 1 880-8 1 . 

Proceedings  of  the  Associate  Alumni  : — 1865  and  1866. 

Echo  :—  Vols.  XXI  (Class  of  1882),  XXII  (Class  of  1883), 
XL  (Class  of   1902),  XLI  (Class  of  1903). 

Herald: — Vol.  XVI  (1894-5),  Nos,  1,  6,  9,  10;  Vol. 
XXII  (1900-01),  No.  3. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  anyone  who  is  in  a  position  to 
do  so  will  send  the  above  mentioned  issues  (any  numbers, 
however  scattering,  will  be  useful)  to  the  Asst.  Librarian  of 
of  the  College,  Mr.  H.  C.  Whedon. 


PROCEEDINGS    OF    COMMENCE- 
MENT 

This  year  Hobart  College  celebrated  her  Eightieth  Com- 
mencement. On  Sunday,  June  18th,  the  Sermon  betore  the 
Religious  Societies  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  George  G. 
Merrill,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Buffalo  ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  John  H.  Melish  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Brooklyn. 

The  Commencement  Exercises  were  held  in  the  Smith 
Opera  House,  on  Wednesday,  June  21st.  After  prayer  by 
the  Chaplain  of  the  College  the  Salutatory  Oration  was  given 
by  Henry  Bartlett  Van  Hoesen.  Two  other  Orations  by 
members  of  the  graduating  class  followed  : 

14  Socialistic  Tendencies  in  the  United  States/ '  by  Robert 
Joseph     Summers;      "Spinoza,"    by    Albert    Broadhurst. 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration,  which  we  publish  in  full 
in  this  Bulletin,  was  then  delivered  by  Professor  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  of  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
the  subject  being  44  Modern  Standards  of  Criticism/ ' 

The  Prizes  were  next  announced  and  the  Baccalaureate 
Degrees  conferred.  The  names  of  the  recipients  of  Honor- 
ary Degrees  were  then  presented  to  the  President  by  Pro- 
fessor Francis  Philip  Nash,  together  with  a  short  statement 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Degrees  had  been  granted. 
Two  of  the  recipients,  who  expected  to  be  present  and  who 
were  only  prevented  at  the  last  moment,  were  by  special 
action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  awarded  their  Degrees  in 
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absentia.     The  Degrees  conferred  with  the  names  of  those 
receiving  them  were  as  follows  : 

Sc.D. 

James  Milnor  Coit,  Ph.D.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

(in  absentia) 

S.T.&. 
Rev.  Horatio  Oliver  Ladd,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

L.H.D. 

Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Arthur  Cosslett  Smith,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(in  absentia) 

LL.D. 

Rev.  Wilford  Lash  Robbins,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

The  exercises  were  concluded  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  William 
David  Walker,  D.D.,  who  pronounced  the  Benediction. 

The  Commencement  Dinner  was  held  in  Coxe  Hall  at 
one  o'clock,  and  was  more  largely  attended  than  ever  before. 
The  President  announced  that  the  sum  of  fifty-two  thousand 
dollars  had  been  received  by  gift,  legacy  or  subscription 
during  the  year.  He  also  announced  the  prospect  of  an 
unusually  large  incoming  Freshman  Class,  and  congratulated 
the  College  upon  the  interest  her  Alumni  were  everywhere 
showing  in  her  affairs. 


PHI  BETA  KAPPA  ORATION 

Mr.  President, members  of  the  Society  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
and  ladies  and  gentlemen  : 

It  is  rather  the  custom  in  this  honorable  society,  here  and 
elsewhere,  for  its  annual  orator  to  deal  with  some  circum- 
stances or  phases  of  the  life  of  the  scholar,  to  estimate  his 
duties  or  his  privileges,  to  consider  the  tides  of  thought  that 
may  influence  him,  or  the  means  by  which  he  may  influence 
the  world  of  which  he  should  be  a  vital  part.  It  is  now 
seventy  years,  almost,  since  a  most  distinguished  thinker  in 
an  address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Harvard,  analysed 
the  being  of  the  American  scholar  in  ideas  and  terms  which 
have  not  passed  away.  All  are  familiar  with  the  noble 
oration  of  Emerson.  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  base  my- 
self upon  his  fundamental  positions. 

In  his  analysis  of  the  main  influences  in  the  life  of  the 
scholar,  as  you  will  remember,  Mr.  President,  Emerson 
specifies  three  powers  or  forces  which  mould  the  scholar's 
life : — one  nature,  one  the  mind  of  the  past  as  we  see  it  in 
books,  one  action.  From  all  should  the  scholar  be  covetous 
of  power.  It  is  an  analysis  too  broad  for  the  notion  of  those 
who  think  of  the  scholar  as  one  mewed  up  in  his  study, 
neglectful  of  the  charm  of  nature,  blinded,  indeed,  if  he 
issue  forth  by  the  brilliancy  of  real  daylight  ;  of  those  who 
think  of  him  as  puzzled  or  annoyed  by  the  vigor  and  rush  of 
real  life  as  it  surges  about  the  foundation  of  his  pale  citadel 
of  thought  where  he  turns  his  mind  upon  itself  or  i '  voyages 
in  strange  seas  of  thought  alone.' '  Let  us  not  condemn 
such  views  :  the  scholar  must  often  pursue  his  studies  alone 
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in  his  library  or  his  laboratory  :  often  enough  he  will  work 
best  at  midnight  when  the  book  of  nature  is  more  than  half 
closed  and  the  life  of  man  more  than  half  quieted.  But  the 
utterance  of  Emerson  still  holds  :  the  scholar  must  know 
nature  and  he  must  know  the  life  of  man  ;  and  he  must  not 
only  know  them  but  love  them.  I  accord  more  readily  the 
title  of  true  scholar  to  John  Burroughs,  than  to  many 
naturalists  and  biologists.  They  are  scientists  if  you  will, 
but  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  in  Nature's  University, 
and  has  all  the  breadth, and  the  depth,and  the  sweetness,  and 
the  strength  of  the  scholar's  nature.  And  I  should  more 
readily  accord  the  title  of  scholar  to  a  man  like  Jacob  Riis 
than  to  many  economists  or  sociologists,  for  he  is  one  learned 
in  the  University  of  life  and  has  taken  high  degrees 
therein  which  our  academic  notice  can  but  simulate.  But 
indeed  all  have  followed  along  after  Emerson  pretty  well  in 
these  days.  What  were  wonderfully  advanced  ideas  in  his  day 
are  commonplace  enough  in  ours.  I  need  not  try  to  help 
the  progress.  Our  ideas  of  the  scholar  have  broadened 
much, — I  need  not  try  to  extend  his  boundaries. 

No,  rather  do  I  go  back  to  that  influence  on  the  scholar's 
life  wherein  Emerson  came  into  nearest  connection  with  the 
ideas  of  the  past,  the  influence  of  books.  "  The  theory  of 
books  is  noble,"  said  he,  "  The  scholar  of  the  first  age 
received  into  him  the  world  around  :  brooded  theories  ;  gave 
it  the  new  arrangement  of  his  own  mind,  and  uttered  it  again. 
It  came  to  him  life:  it  went  out  from  him  truth."  The 
books  of  the  race  preserve  to  the  scholar  the  life  of  the  race. 

Perhaps  the  scholar  has  gone  so  far  along  the  byways  of 
nature  and  the  highways  of  life  that  we  should  recall  him  to 
the  power  and  charm  of  books.      I  have  felt  at  times  when 
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in  contact  with  leading  minds  from  leading  universities  that 
I  should  apologize,  or  offer  reason  for  devoting  so  much  time 
and  energy  to  books,  when  there  are  so  many  other  matters  of 
importance  to  take  the  attention  of  the  scholar.  But  that 
will  not  be  needful  here.  However  it  may  be  in  universities 
where  the  practical  or  the  technical  sometimes  seem  to  be 
intruding  upon  the  ideal  and  the  aesthetic,  where  smoke 
chimneys  and  dynamos  have  to  some  degree  replaced  the 
lofty  spires  and  noble  libraries  of  an  earlier  day,  it  is  not  so 
here,  nor  need  we  now  think  of  a  tendency  which  must  be 
ultimately  wholesome,  since  it  is  so  entirely  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  our  age. 

Without  eulogy  or  apology  then  do  I  turn  to  books  as  one 
of  the  essential  elements  in  the  life  of  the  scholar.  The  sub- 
ject is  large  and  has  been  often  surveyed  by  those  more  com- 
petent than  I.  I  hasten  therefore  to  go  on  to  limit  our  field 
of  observation  this  morning  to  one  especial  relation  of  books 
to  the  scholar's  life.     I  mean  the  topic  of  criticism. 

Criticism,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  matter  for  the  scholar  only  ;  it 
is  one  of  the  matters  of  daily  life.  Everyone  must  have 
opinions,  must  have  the  power  of  understanding,  of  appreci- 
ation. Our  life  demands  it.  Our  religious  system  is  founded 
on  the  right  of  private  judgment.  Our  political  system  is 
founded  on  the  right  of  personal  opinion.  Our  education 
early  impresses  the  idea  that  one  must  be  able,  at  least,  to 
think  for  oneself. 

All  this,  Mr.  President,  comes  along  toward  our  interests. 
No  such  general  matter  as  criticism  can  be  without  its  inter- 
est to  the  scholar.  Were  it  but  a  general  human  tendency, 
it  would  have  its  scholarly  interest.  The  psychologist  would 
consider  it  :  he  would  want  to  know   why  the  mind  of  man 
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was  in  one  state  before  given  phenomena  and  in  another 
state  afterward.  The  historian  would  consider  it ;  he  would 
have  to  know  whether  the  great  events  in  the  development  of 
the  life  of  mankind  had  been  reflex  actions,  as  we  may  say, 
or  the  result  of  the  formation  of  opinions.  The  theologian 
would  want  to  consider  it :  the  student  of  letters. 

As  such  I  speak  more  particularly  for  the  moment.  Criti- 
cism has  its  wider  meanings.  There  is  an  ordinary  and  pop- 
ular use  of  it,  whereby  it  means  neither  more  or  less  than 
fault-finding.  On  the  other  hand  criticism  has  been  defined 
by  one  of  its  most  distinguished  professors  as  an  effort  to  see 
the  object  as  in  itself  it  really  is,  an  effort  to  know  the  best 
that  is  thought  and  known  in  the  world.  Very  different  ideas 
to  have  for  the  very  same  thing,  but  having  this  in  common, 
that  both  take  a  very  broad  view  of  the  matter. 

I  should  like  to  engage  you,  for  a  time,  to  a  narrower 
view,  to  the  field  of  literary  criticism  alone. 

The  criticism  of  literature  is  a  matter  of  long  standing, and 
to  take  a  survey  of  it,  or  give  an  account  of  it  would  be  just 
now  out  of  place  and  tedious.  You  will,  however,  pardon 
me  I  hope,  if  I  put  before  you  shortly — as  material  for  some 
considerations  that  have  occurred  to  me — the  general 
course  of  literary  criticism  in  the  last  century.  It  will  not 
be  unfamiliar  to  you,  but  a  generalization  will  bring  the 
matter  to  mind  in  a  useful  form. 

The  founding  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  1802  by  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  not  much  older  than  those  who  go  forth 
from  your  honorable  body  today,  was  one  of  those  events 
which  serve  as  landmarks  in  history  or  literature.  I  suppose 
few  of  us  read  the  Edinburgh  now,  but  everybody  knows  of 
it.     It  was  here  that  Jeffrey  reigned  as  critic  supreme,  it  was 
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here  that  appeared  those  wonderful  essays  of  Macaulay.  It 
was  the  Edinburgh  that  called  forth  Byron's  "  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers ,"  and  there  are  a  hundred  other  mat- 
ters that  everyone  will  remember.  Let  us  note  only  the  gen- 
eral phases.  The  Edinburgh  made  literary  criticism  a  matter 
of  importance  in  England,  which  was  something  new  :  it  had 
long  been  in  the  main  a  matter  of  very  low  standard,  it  was 
now  to  engage  the  most  brilliant  minds  of  Great  Britain. 
But  however  new  the  status,  there  was  not  much  that  was 
new  in  the  kind  of  criticism  involved,  in  the  critical  stand- 
point. It  was  the  criticism  of  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  the 
criticism  which  that  great  student  assumes  when  he  speaks 
of  demonstrative  oratory  in  the  Rhetoric.  It  was  the  criti- 
cism of  Horace  in  the  Ars  Poetica  and  the  other  productions 
of  like  nature,  by  the  "  immortal  "  Vida,  for  instance, 
which  appeared  in  later  centuries.  It  was  the  criticism  of 
Boileau  in  the  age  of  French  classicism,  against  which  John 
Keats  so  earnestly  lifted  up  his  voice.  It  was  the  criticism 
of  Pope  and  Johnson. 

It  was  largely  a  matter  of  judgment.  The  critic  was  a 
Judge.  It  is  worth  noting  how  often  the  word  itself  occurs 
in  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism  "  of  Pope,  that  great  poet  now 
so  neglected,  who  could  write,  however,  as  no  one  can  write 
now.  We  are  familiar  with  this  form  of  criticism  and  I  need 
not  say  more  of  it.  A  criticism  of  any  work  of  art  from  this 
standpoint  is  a  judgment  on  it.  It  says  of  a  novel  or  a  poem — 
or  of  a  picture,  a  statue,  a  piece  of  music  or  a  fine  new  build- 
ing, for  such  criticism  deals  with  all  the  fine  arts — that  it  is 
good  or  bad.  It  gives  ranks  and  positions.  It  creates  a 
literary  hierarchy.  We  have  much  of  this  literary  criticism 
today  :  we  do  much  of  it  ourselves.     It  is,  and  should  be, 
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the  commonest  kind  of  criticism.  We  see  in  a  review  that 
a  book  is  worth  reading  and  we  get  it  ourselves  and  read  it. 
We  tell  a  friend  that  a  book  is  not  worth  anything  and  the 
friend—goes  and  does  as  she  pleases.  We  are  familiar  enough 
with  the  matter  in  all  our  educational  processes,  where  we 
must  always  in  literature,  have  some  notion  of  better  or 
worse.  It  is  a  worthy  and  necessary  form  of  criticism, and  often 
very  interesting  too, when  well  done  most  exhilarating.  If  there 
were  a  fault  in  the  Edinburgh  Review — and  there  certainly 
was  in  some  of  its  followers — it  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  crit- 
ics often  mistook  their  own  opinions,  or  even  prejudices,  or 
even  animosities,  for  real  critical  canons.  So  we  read  of 
slashing  reviews  and  of  ridiculous  judgments.  Gifford  in  the 
Quarterly  on  John  Keats  and  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh  on 
Wordsworth  are  the  immortal  examples.  The  same  sort  ot 
thing  may  be  found  today.  Write  a  book  and  notice  the 
reviews  of  it.  In  some  you  will  find  that  the  writers  for  some 
reason  wish  to  flay  you  alive  ;  those  are  like  Gifford 's  arti- 
cles. In  some  there  will  be  made  in  the  first  few  lines  some 
complimentary  mention  of  your  book,  and  then  the  writers 
will  surge  ahead  to  show  how  much  they  themselves  know  on 
the  subject  ;  that  was  Macaulay's  way.  Another  small  pro- 
portion will  have  benevolent  approval  and  gentle  reproof  of 
your  book,  for  things  that  in  your  mind  are  quite  without 
importance  :  that  was  Jeffrey's  way.  The  different  forms 
of  this  criticism  still  exist,  and  there  are  others,  but  bottom 
all  are  the  same.  All  are  utterances  of  one  who  has  formed  a 
definite  estimate  of  an  artistic  value. 

Such  criticism  may  be  called  absolute,  dogmatic,  specula- 
tive, or  descriptive  ;  its  essential  is  that  it  is  static  :  it  views 
everything  as  it  is  ;  that  is  it  thinks  of  literature,  art  or  any- 
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thing  else  as  a  definitely  existing  set  or  series,  governed  by 
natural  or  necessary  laws,  in  which  may  be  placed  any  work 
that  may  be  in  question  at  the  time. 

A  new  view  grew  up,  chiefly  in  the  19th  century,  though 
its  beginnings  were  earlier.  Like  many  other  things,  good  and 
bad,  this  kind  of  criticism,  so  far  as  literature  was  concered 
was  originally  made  in  Germany.  It  was  in  France,  how- 
ever, that  it  first  began  to  be  an  influence  in  the  world. 
Mme.  de  Stael  in  her  "  De  la  Litterature"  conceives  of  litera- 
ture as  the  expression  of  society.  That  phrase  is  so  familiar 
to  us  that  we  do  not  perhaps  often  think  how  important  it  is. 
But  how  much  it  does  away  with  at  once.  Voltaire  conceives 
of  Shakespeare  as  an  inspired  barbarian,  only  because  he 
cannot  imagine  that  great  Elizabethan  age,  pulsing  with  its 
own  vigorous  life,  and  too  much  alive  itself  to  care  for  the 
rules  of  others.  The  18th  century  thought  itself  classic  and 
despised  everything  else.  Classicism  had  its  rules 
formed  by  reason  and  taste,  on  a  consideration  of  nature  and 
the  great  masters.  So  far  so  good  :  but  why  should  not 
other  things  be  good  too  ?  If  nations  differ,  will  not  their  liter- 
atures differ  ?  If  periods  differ  will  not  their  schools  differ  ?  If 
poets  differ,  will  not  their  poetry  be  different  ?  Should  we 
expect  that  German  literature  would  be  exactly  like  Greek  ? 
or  that  the  age  of  Elizabeth  would  produce  work  like  the  age 
of  Anne  ?  Should  we  wish  to  have  Walt  Whitman  produce 
poetry  like  Longfellow's?  If  you  are  virtuous  shall  there  be 
no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?  How  could  it  be  so  ?  how  could  we 
enjoy  it  if  it  were  so?  Better  that  each  should  have  his  own 
gifts. 

Whoever  began  to  look  at  literature  in  this  way,  we  can 
see  at  once  how  congenial  was  the  view  to  the   19th  century, 
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that  century  was  one  of  Individualism,  of  Evolution,  of 
Science.  This  view  was  individualistic,  for  one  thing  ;  it 
conceded  to  everyone  the  right  to  be  himself.  "I  do  not 
call  the  tortoise  unworthy  because  she  is  not  someone  else," 
says  Walt  Whitman,  voicing  uncouthly  a  feeling  we  all  know. 
It  was  evolutionary,  also,  for  it  saw  that  literature  moved 
along  in  some  sort  of  development  even  though  the  laws  of  it 
might  be  unknown.  It  was  scientific,  for  it  saw  that  effect 
must  follow  cause  with  perfect  surety  in  the  field  of  literature, 
as  in  the  field  of  science,  and  that  by  no  possibility  could  any- 
thing be  other  than  that  which  in  due  course  it  had  to  be, 
whether  it  were  an  experiment  or  a  phase  of  nature,  under 
which  last  head  we  may  include  poetry. 

Some  great  names  belong  here.  Of  this  school  of  critics 
is  Sainte  Beuve  who  saw  that  a  man's  work  would  be  such 
as  that  man  himself  could  and  would  produce  :  so  he  studied 
ancestry,  family,  surroundings,  habits,  until  he  made  every 
thought  and  word  seem  the  natural  utterance  of  that  par- 
ticular man.  To  this  school  of  critics  belongs  Taine. 
Taine  saw  that  if  effects  were  produced  by  causes,  if  a 
man's  work  was  the  result  of  the  man  himself  as  different 
from  other  men,  then  a  nation's  literature  must  be  the  result 
of  a  nation's  life  :  Therefore  he  showed  us  how  Greek  sculpt- 
ure, Dutch  pictures,  English  literature  had  each  developed 
from  the  life  and  character  of  the  nation  itself.  I  mention 
but  one  or  two  significant  names  :  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  method,  and  know  of  its  immense  interest  and  importance. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  criticism  possible.  Schools 
of  thought  whether  in  literature,  criticism,  or  anything  else, 
have  not  hard  and  fast  bounds.  One  begins  before  another 
ends.      Different  ideas  pass   from    one  age    to  another,  or 
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coexist  at  time,  or  even  in  one  man  or  mind.  It  was  not 
remarkable  that  even  as  the  historical  criticism  developed 
and  became  dominant,  there  should  have  arisen  another  which 
has  also  made  itself  a  firm  place  in  the  history  of  human 
thought. 

The  historical  criticism,  whenever  originating  had  been 
developed  with  greatest  eclat  in  France.  In  England  it  was 
long  practically  unknown.  But  England  was  not  without  her 
ideas  or  her  criticism.  England  is  a  country  of  moral  ideas, 
where  practical  appreciation  is  of  value,  a  country  where  cer- 
tainly at  that  time  there  was  plenty  of  utilitarianism.  We 
need  not  be  surprised  then  that  the  English  critics  began  to 
consider  the  question  of  letters  as  that  of  a  force,  a  power,  a 
factor,  a  means  of  doing  something. 

There  are  doubtless  some  here  who  recall  the  immense 
spiritual  power  and  exhilaration  that  emanated  from  the  earlier 
work  of  John  Ruskin.  That  great  man  would  have  dissented 
from  the  idea  that  there  was  anything  in  his  conception  of 
art  in  harmony  with  the  dominant  forces  of  the  century,  in 
which  he  felt  himself  as  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  But 
John  Ruskin  though  at  odds  with  his  time  in  many  things  was 
a  practical  nineteenth  century  Englishman  in  this,  that  he 
wanted  to  have  things  useful.  He  strove  earnestly  to  make 
art  a  molding  power  in  life.  He  felt  that  art  was  a  teacher, 
he  said  that  art  was  didactic,  he  showed  that  art  had  its  les- 
sons .  On  just  that  idea  we  need  not  lay  stress  ;  the  capital  point 
is  this  :  with  all  his  speculations  based  on  Aristotle,  with  all 
his  learning  about  the  early  Italian  painters  based  on  Lord 
Lindsay,  Ruskin  was  not  a  critic  who  could  view  art  in  and 
for  itself,  nor  as  it  had  come  to  be  ;  he  was  essentially  neither 
dogmatic    nor    historical.      His  main    thought  was    that  art 
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should  influence  the  soul  of  man,  he  thought  of  art  as  a 
great  possible  power  that  might  be  used  to  the  upbuilding  of 
life  ;  he  conceived  it,  we  may  say,  almost  as  one  of  the  great 
forces  of  nature  which  he  would  have  turned  to  the  uses  of 
man.  In  the  eighteenth  century  man  stood  beneath  the  work 
of  art  and  reverenced  it  as  a  thing  apart.  In  the  historical 
criticism  man  analyzed  the  work  of  art  and  understood  it. 
Ruskin  amid  a  hundred  vagaries  never  lost  sight  of  the  idea 
that  art  was  an  element  in  life,  that  it  might  be  a  formative 
element,  that  the  man  who  experienced  its  power  was  differ- 
ent thereby  from  the  man  who  did  not. 

To  Ruskin  succeeded  Matthew  Arnold  with  his  far  clearer 
and  broader  view,  and  his  better  balanced  and  more  impartial 
mind,  and  to  him  succeeded  Walter  Pater  with  his  singular 
delicacy  of  apprehension  and  his  fine  isolation  from  minor 
influences.  Neither  would  have  admitted  himself  a  critic  of 
the  school  of  Ruskin  ;  yet  both  were,  like  Ruskin,  critics  of 
that  school  which  conceives  of  literature  as  a  power  in  life. 

And  so  we  have — to  resume  a  hasty  summary — we  have 
the  three  views.  First  is  he  who  estimates  the  value  of  any 
poem,  any  book,  any  work  of  letters  or  of  art  ;  he  views 
literature  in  and  for  itself.  Next  is  he  who  studies  its  origin 
and  development  ;  he  regards  it  as  a  result.  Then  comes  he 
who  studies  its  powers  and  its  possibilities  ;  he  regards  it  as 
a  cause.  Thus  in  the  course  of  the  century  we  have  the 
three  standpoints. 

Now  what  shall  we  say  of  all  this  ?  One  thing  that 
I  should  be  glad  to  say  at  once,  namely  that  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  a  matter  in  which  every  scholar,  every  cultiva- 
ted man  or  woman  really  has  some  interest.  A  critic  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  as  some  remote  incomprehensible  creature  who 
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evolves  and  invents  singular  and  abstruse  formulae,  whereby 
he  transacts  literary  operations  of  no  importance  to  anybody 
else.  He  is  not  a  person  who  may  be  allowed  to  attend  to 
his  own  obscure  studies  without  having  any  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  critic  may  be  an  intermediary  ; 
he  may  stand  between  art  and  the  people  for  whom  art  is 
made  ;  he  may  give  them  possibilities  of  enjoyment  and 
appreciation  that  they  would  not  otherwise  have.  He  may 
open  to  them  doors  and  show  them  chambers  of  the  heart 
which  they  had  not  known.  He  may  open  windows  and  let 
in  light  and  the  freshness  of  the  world  of  life.  He  is  as  one 
who  makes  a  vista,  as  one  who  lifts  the  clouds  that  hang  upon 
the  horizon.  He  surely  should  speak  to  men  and  women  so 
that  they  may  understand  ;  for  if  he  does  not  do  this,  what 
is  he?  The  scientist  may  submit  to  being  ignored,  for  he 
knows  that  it  can  be  for  the  time  only.  He  discovers  truth 
let  us  say,  and  others  will  not  see  it.  They  may  for  a  time 
stumble  and  err,  but  they  must  finally  come  around  to  him. 
People  may  not  care  about  the  truth,  they  may  not  like  his 
way  of  telling  the  truth,  they  may  be  profoundly  vexed  at 
their  own  inferences  from  the  truth  ;  but  if  they  neglect 
it,  they  do  it  at  their  own  peril.  A  man  may  not  like  to 
believe  in  the  law  of  gravitation,  of  evolution,  of  immortali- 
ty ;  but  if  they  be  real  laws,  it  is  no  matter  whether  he 
believes  or  not  ;  he  will  himself  gravitate  or  evolve  or  be 
immortal  exactly  as  if  he  had  not  believed.  He  was  not 
consulted  in  making  those  laws  and  he  will  not  be  consulted 
in  carrying  them  out.  So  the  scientist,  as  such,  is  not  con- 
cerned as  to  whether  people  believe  him  or  not. 

Nor  does  the  artist,  such  as  the  poet  or  the  painter,  need 
an  audience,  save  as  all  of  us  poor  human  beings  need  the 
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sympathy  and  approval  of  our  kind.  The  artist  perceives 
beauty  and  loves  it,  and  loves  to  give  it  form.  True,  he 
wants  others  to  see  it,  too,  and  to  love  it  as  he  does,  just  as 
the  scientist  when  he  has  discovered  truth,  wishes  others  to 
know  it  too.  But  the  artist  is  most  himself  when  he  is  per- 
ceiving the  beauty  of  nature  and  of  life,  and  giving  his  per- 
ceptions form  and  substance.  The  period  of  creation  is  his 
true  period.  Afterwards  he  becomes  a  man  again  and  has 
all  sorts  of  feelings  and  desires,  like  other  men.  But  while 
he  is  a  poet,  an  artist,  he  is  alone,  and  desires  to  be  alone, 
and  must  be  alone. 

But  the  critic  is  different  from  the  scientist  and  the  artist. 
He  must  put  his  work  in  connection  with  mankind,  or  what  is 
it  ?  He  gives  us  his  estimates.  He  tells  us  perhaps, that  classic 
art  is  serene  and  lovely  ;  medievalism  is  full  of  spiritual 
wonder  and  glowing  color  ;  our  modern  thought  is  stimulat- 
ing and  exciting.  But  what  of  it,  if  the  world  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  what  he  says.  Is  a  statue  beautiful  if  no  one  sees  it? 
Is  a  cathedral  mystic  if  no  one  enters  it  ?  Is  a  book  stimulat- 
ing if  no  one  reads  it  ?  No  !  If  the  world  neglects  art,  it  is  to 
its  own  loss  no  doubt,  but  at  the  same  time  if  that  neglect  be 
universal,  art  is  no  longer  art,  it  has  become  history.  The 
critic  then  must  appeal  to  men  and  women  in  some  way. 
He  may  appeal  to  them  by  charming  them  and  winning  their 
love  ;  he  may  appeal  to  them  by  ignoring  them  and  arousing 
their  curiosity  and  admiration.  We  are  not  concerned  with 
the  means  ;  the  end  is  the  important  thing.  The  critic  must 
come  into  contact  with  men  and  women.  Criticism,  if  it  is 
to  be  anything,  must  be  known  and  acknowledged. 

What  then,  shall  we  say  of  the  various  schools  of  criticism  ? 
Shall  we  approve  of  Jeffrey  and  Macaulay,  of  Sainte  Beuve  and 
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Taine,  of  Ruskin  and  Pater  ?  Shall  we  look  for  a  judge  with 
a  verdict,  for  a  scientist  with  his  evolution  or  for  a  dilettante 
with  his  impressions.  Each  has  something  of  value.  An 
opinion  is  certainly  useful  in  many  cases,  and  delightful  if  it 
coincides  with  our  own  ;  an  evolution  is  a  fascinating  matter 
to  anybody  ;  an  impression  may  have  the  personal  sincerity 
and  charm  that  rarely  fails  with  us  gregarious  mortals. 

But  all  these  critical  standpoints  have  very  obvious  draw- 
backs. The  critic  who  estimates  the  value  of  anything 
whatsoever,  by  the  rules  and  standards  of  any  given  time,  is 
sure  to  have  his  estimates  reversed  by  those  who  judge  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  estimates  of  another  time.  Take  dear 
old  Sam  Johnson,  a  man  surely  beloved  by  posterity  as  he 
was  admired  by  his  own  day.  Even  fifty  years  after  him 
Macaulay  could  say  that  his  literary  opinions  were  commonly 
regarded  with  contempt.  Read  what  he  says  on  Milton's 
Sonnets  and  you  will  see  how  hard  it  is  to  judge  the  man  of 
one  time  by  the  standards  of  another.  But  take  Jeffrey,  the 
great  ruler  of  the  Edinburg  Review  :  He  pronounced  many 
sound  judgments  but  all  are  forgotten  save  by  students 
because  he  thought  that  none  of  the  poetic  works  of  Cole- 
ridge, Scott,  Byron,  Shelley  and  Keats  would  remain  to 
posterity  so  long  as  Campbell  remained  ;  and  because  he 
said  of  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion,"   i(  This  will  never  do." 

These  are  judgments  which  should  give  us  pause,  should 
make  us  careful  in  holding  opinions,  might  even  make  us 
wonder  whether  it  is  best  to  attempt  to  do  what  so  many  great 
men  have  tried  to  do  and  failed. 

The  historical  school  also  has  its  difficulty,  and  a  very  real 
one,  and  one  I  venture  to  say  that  has  afflicted  every  person 
here,  namely,  to  be  short  with  it,  that  it  is  very  apt  to  turn  a 
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study  of  poetry,  of  literature,  of  art  into  a  study  of  history. 
If  one  is  absorbed  in  the  ancestry  of  a  poet,  and  his  family 
and  his  environment,  with  the  influences  which  formed  him 
and  the  sources  from  which  he  gained  inspiration,  with  the 
life  of  his  time,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  his  own  life — if  you 
are  so  absorbed  in  these  things  that  you  lose  the  poetry,  then 
there  is  harm  done.  Now  history,  and  we  may  include  bio- 
graphy in  it,  though  a  noble  and  fine  thing  in  its  way,  in  and 
for  itself,  is  not  poetry,  and  ministers  to  the  human  spirit 
in  a  very  different  way  from  poetry.  Yet  how  often  do  we 
substitute  history,  biography,  even  anecdote  or  gossip — all 
good  in  their  way,  and  in  their  time,  for  real  poetry  ;  Sainte 
Beuve  did  so  himself.  Read  his  essays  and  you  will  see 
that  often  they  are  biography  rather  than  criticism.  Our 
schools  today  do  so.  The  teachers  love  better  to  tell  the 
pupils  about  Longfellow,  and  the  Craigie  House,  and  the  old 
clock  on  the  stairs,  and  the  children's  hour  and  the  little 
girl  who  was  thought  to  have  no  hands.  They  like  to  talk 
about  this  better  than  to  distill  from  the  printed  page  the 
quintessential  poetry  that  Longfellow  really  has.  Our  literary 
papers  do  so  ;  how  much  gossip  and  anecdote  they  pour 
forth  about  literary  people  and  how  little  they  really  tell  us 
of  what  they  may  have  for  us.  We  cannot  do  without  the 
historical  method  but  do  let  us  take  care  that  it  is  not  a  leaven 
in  the  lump  that  will  make  all  leaven.  For  history  is  a  great 
thing,  but  not  poetry. 

And  our  third  form  of  criticism  also  has  its  drawbacks. 
Once  start  the  idea  that  a  man  has  only  to  tell  the  feelings 
that  he  has  on  literature,  and  you  open  the  floodgates  for  a 
deluge  of  twaddle.  We  have  suffered  from  it  in  our  day. 
Because  a    man    offered    you    impressions    of    literature,    it 
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seemed  as  though  he  had  no  opinions,  no  reasons,  no  taste, 
even  no  sense  perhaps. 

Still,  Mr.  President,  I  am  compelled  by  the  widest  survey 
that  is  open  to  me  and  the  most  careful  thought,  to  believe 
that  in  spite  of  all  risk  our  chief  benefit  must  come  from 
this  third  form  of  criticism  and  that,  if  for  one  reason  only, 
namely,  that  it  assumes  that  poetry,  literature,  art  must  be  an 
active  factor  in  the  life  of  man.  Poetry  must  be  that  or  it 
is  nothing.      Poetry  must  be  a  reality  to  us  as  poetry. 

It  will  not  do  for  another  to  give  us  his  judgment  on  it. 
It  will  not  even  be  necessary  for  you  to  form  a  judgment  on 
it.  You  must  experience  it,  realize  it  for  yourself.  I  fear 
our  college  teaching  here  is  somewhat  at  fault,  as  well  as  the 
school  teaching  of  which  I  just  spoke.  I  know  personally 
too  well  how  hard  it  is  to  get  a  student  to  dismiss  the  opin- 
ions of  others  for  the  time  and  read  only  the  poet  in  his  hand. 
And  yet  it  is  a  great  thing  to  do.  Put  aside  every  thought 
as  to  the  value  of  Homer  or  the  world's  estimate  of  Homer 
and  simply  read  Homer  ;  sail  careless  once  more  upon  the 
violet  sea  and  feel  the  refreshment  of  the  clear  cool  breezes 
of  those  earlier  days.  Forget  for  the  moment  that  Dante  is 
the  great  representative  of  the  mediaeval  mind,  the  flower  and 
glory  of  Italian  letters.  Forget  that  and  go  out  with  the 
poet  into  the  clear,  grave  sweetness  of  the  purgatorial 
mountain,  with  its  slowly  gradual  ascent,  its  sculptural 
warnings  of  punished  evil,  its  spiritual  reminders  of 
rewarded  righteousness,  until  you  emerge  finally  upon 
the  gracious  beauty  of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise.  For  once, 
put  opinions,  valuations,  estimates  aside  and  get  the  poetry. 
It  will  be  like  swimming  for  oneself  after  having  long  hung 

on  bladders.     And  do  the  same  thing  at  first  with  knowledge 
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of  letters.  A  man  may  know  every  single  possible  fact  about 
Shakespeare,  may  know  why  he  married,  why  he  went  to 
London,  whether  there  were  any  dark  lady  of  the  Sonnets, 
just  what  his  income  was,  why  he  left  his  wife,  his  second  best 
bed.  He  may  also  have  an  excellent  idea  of  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth, of  its  exhilarations  and  vigor  and  life,  of  all  its  whims 
and  fashions  and  fancies,  all  its  convictions  and  aspirations 
and  achievements  and  yet  such  a  one  may  have  small  true 
appreciation  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  less  even  perhaps  than 
some  lad  or  girl  of  twelve  who  reads  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  " 
merely  as  a  story  that  may  be  found  in  a  big  book  in  a  lower 
shelf  of  the  parlor  bookcase. 

The  fact  is,  if  a  critic  be  a  judge  he  stands  apart  from  us  ; 
we  may  accept  his  judgment  or  not  as  it  may  chance,  we  may 
even  adopt  his  judgment  as  our  own.  But  so  long  as  we 
have  but  a  judgment,  the  work  of  art  is  not  ours 

And  if  the  critic  be  a  scientist  he  stands  apart  from  us  ; 
we  may  be  astonished  and  interested  when  he  shows  us  the 
springs  of  life,  we  may  even  believe  that  he  is  right  in  every 
step  of  his  analysis  and  reasoning.  But  so  long  as  the  work 
of  art  is  but  a  fact,  it  is  not  our  own. 

What  we  want  is  not  a  judgment  and  not  a  fact  ;  we  want 
that  vitality  which  we  may  get  from  art  and  from  art  only. 
And  that  our  dilettante  critic,  as  they  call  him,  has  got  when 
at  his  best,  and  we  can  get  it  too.  For  his  criticism  aims  to 
make  our  feeling  for  art  and  literature  a  real  thing, — yes,  and 
our  feeling  for  life  and  nature  and  religion,  too— a  real  active 
factor  in  our  lives.  Perhaps  literature  may  be  no  more  than 
a  rest  or  a  recuperation,  and  let  it  be  something.  Let  us  not 
think  that  art  is  the  peculiar  possession  of  artists,  critics, 
people  of  leisure  or  of  culture.     It  is  for  everybody. 
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It  is  true  that  it  is  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  state  one's 
impression  of  this  in  that  great  work  of  art,  true  also  that  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  write  much  that  is  useless  in  trying  to  do 
so.  There  are  plenty  of  illustrations  of  both  things  today. 
But  we  are  now  concerned  merely  with  the  general  aim,  I 
shall  then  not  be  curious  to  determine  just  how  a  critic  will 
develope  or  carry  out  his  critical  ideas.  I  am  content  if  we 
get  from  him  a  notion  of  what  literature  has  been  to  him  and 
what  it  may  be  to  us.  Perhaps  it  has  taught  him,  perhaps  it 
has  inspired  him,  perhaps  it  has  delighted  him,  perhaps  it 
has  been  to  him  recreation  only  or  amusement.  Each  is  well 
in  its  place.  How  often  do  we  need  recreation  in  a  world 
full  of  work  for  most  of  us.  How  often  do  we  need  delight 
and  joy  to  balance  dreariness  and  worry.  How  often  do  we 
need  lessons  and  inspirations.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  learn 
from  a  critic  some  use  for  literature  that  we  have  not  thought 
of  before.  Then,  indeed,  has  he  been  of  immense  service 
to  us. 

I  would  gladly  continue.  For  I  could  show,  I  believe, 
that  not  in  literature  alone,  must  we  recognize  the  varied 
forms  of  criticism  which  I  have  tried  to  put  before  you  and 
especially  of  the  last.  Take  Religion  :  What  shall  we  say  of 
its  inspiration,  if  it  cannot  inspire  us?  Take  History: 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  life  of  other  times,  if  their  example 
has  no  relation  to  our  own  ?  Take  Science  even  ;  Shall  we 
be  mad  enough  to  learn  the  laws  of  Science  without  consid- 
ering how  we  must  be  affected  by  them  ?  Can  we,  in  other 
words,  look  about  us  in  this  world,  and  say  of  anything  that 
we  can  value  it,  or  know  it, — unless  we  know  it  in  relation  to 
ourselves  ? 

I  do  not  care  for  the  idea  that  literature  is  like  a  great 
heaven    of  stars,  of   which  some  far-off  astronomers   called 
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critics  have  determined  the  orbits  and  calculated  the  magni- 
tudes. That  seems  strange  and  distant.  We  may  learn 
about  those  stars,  but  they  will  never  be  much  to  us  till  we 
know  them,  each  of  us  for  ourself,  each  with  its  red  and  blue 
dartle  perhaps,  shining  for  us  especially.  Nor  do  I  care 
much  for  the  idea  that  literature  is  a  great  development  of 
species,  that  every  genius,  every  work  of  genius  is  just  what 
under  the  circumstances,  it  naturally  and  necessarily  would 
or  must  be.  It  may  be  so, doubtless  it  is, but  if  this  or  that  is 
to  be  to  my  liking  I  must  forget  all  that  and  let  each  one  be 
to  me  the  power  that  at  the  time  he  actually  is. 

There  is  a  famous  passage  by  David  Hume  in  which  he 
tells  us  that  we  may  be  sure  only  of  experience  and  of 
mathematics,  and  that  if  we  open  a  book  of  philosophy  and 
find  in  it  no  reasoning  from  experience  and  no  reasoning  of 
mathematics  we  may  commit  it  to  the  flames  for  it  can  con- 
tain nothing  but  sophistry  and  illusion.  I  shall  not  presume 
to  offer  judgment  upon  so  famous  an  utterance.  But  if  it 
come  to  the  more  modest  field  of  criticism  I  perceive  as  indubi- 
table the  importance  of  experience.  Experience  is  what  we 
desire  ourselves.  Let  us  demand  of  our  books  of  criticism  that 
they  make  it  possible.  So  then  let  us  look  at  any  book  or 
theory  of  criticism  or  at  the  work  of  any  critic,  and  see 
whether  it  contains  anything  that  will  make  literature  or  art 
or  whatever  else  it  may  deal  with,  come  more  strongly,  more 
keenly,  more  intensely  to  us,  to  ourselves.  If  there  is  not, 
if  it  says  nothing  of  what  such  things  may  be  to  the  soul  of 
man,  whether  as  recreation,  delight,  guide,  inspiration,  or 
whatever  else,  then  however  interesting  it  be  as  a  speculation, 
morality,  discipline,  history,  biography,  gossip,  we  had  better 
leave  it  unread — for  it  will  not  make  literature  more  to  us. 
It  will  make  it  less. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

i     NEW  TERM  BILL  RULES 

i .  All  Term  Bills  must  be  paid  within  two  weeks  of  the 
opening  of  each  term.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  no  stu- 
dent who  has  failed  to  comply  with  this  rule  will  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  college,  unless  he  show  to  the  President 
just  cause  for  delay  of  payment. 

2 .  All  students  who  have  been  granted  delay  of  payment 
must  discharge  their  indebtedness  to  the  College  before  the 
close  of  the  term.  No  student  who  has  failed  to  pay  the 
bill  of  one  term  will  be  permitted  to  begin  the  collegiate 
work  of  the  term  next  following  until  his  debt  to  the  College 
is  liquidated  in  full. 

3.  The  Entrance  Fee  of  $5.00  hitherto  collected  inde- 
pendently of  the  term  bills,  will  hereafter  be  placed  upon 
the  first  term  bill  of  each  student  entering  college. 

2  HONORARY   DEGREES 

The  Trustees  have  determined  that  in  the  future  Honorary 
Degrees  shall  be  voted  some  months  before  Commencement, 
and  that  the  conferring  of  such  degrees  in  absentia  shall 
under  ordinary  circumstances  be  avoided. 

3  HOODS  AND  COLORS 

The  Trustees  have  resolved  that  hereafter  the  regular 
Intercollegiate  Code  of  Caps,  Gowns  and  Hoods  shall  be 
that  of  Hobart  College, and  that  the  traditional  College  Colors, 
orange  and  royal  purple,  shall  be  used  for  all  such  purposes. 
The  arrangement  of  colors  in  the  hoods  has  been  fixed,  and 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Trustees,  or 
from  Cotrelland  Leonard,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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